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The Chosen Christian College. 


‘ By H. T. OWENs. 


The Chosen Christian College, Seoul, has got 
its second wind and is going to finish strong. 
By the time this article is in print the work- 
men will be putting the finishing touches to 
the Charles M. Stimson Building, the first of 
the five main buildings to compose the Chosen 
Christian College. Without doubt this is the 
finest educational building so far constructed 
in Korea. The architects have produced a 
design which is at once simple and beautiful, 
and the interior arrangements are of the 
utmost utility. In addition, the building is 
fireproof. It will be in use for classes from the 
beginning of the fallterm. The cornerstone 
was laid in April, 1919, so that it has taken 
eighteen months to erect. Much time, how- 
ever, was lost owing to delay in securing im- 
ported materials. 

Now that classroom accommodation is begin- 
ning to be met, what building will be started 
next is a matter for speculation. Funds are 
available for at least two more main buildings, 
but the decision as to which one shall go up 
next must await the return of President 
Avison from America. The Stimson and 
other buildings will all be of stone construc- 
tion, the stone being quarried on the site. 

Two residences for foreign teachers, also 
constructed of stone, have been built on the 
hilltops on the eastern side of the property, 
and are now in occupation. Funds are 
pledged for four or five new residences, three 
of which will be provided out of the legacy to 


the New York Women’s Board of the North- 
ern Presbyterian Church from the estate of 
the late Mrs. Russell Sage. The residences 
and buildings will be supplied with water from 
springs. One large reservoir has been built, 
into which the springs feed by gravity or in 
some cases by pumping, and the supply runs 
to the houses and buildings by gravity. Roads 
have been made throughout the greater part 
of the property, which now consists of about 
two hundred acres, and in addition to the two 
thousand odd pine trees which were bought 
with the land a large number of trees have 
been planted. Considerable grading has been 
done, so that the site, already beautiful by 
nature, is taking on the added beauty that 
comes from intelligent landscape engineering. 

As already announced one of the features of 
the College will be a model village, where 
married students may bring their wives and 
families. The residences of the members of 
the faculty will also form part of the village 
scheme. A street layout and plans of model 
homes have been prepared but as yet actual 
construction has not commenced. The first 
gift for distinctive model village purposes has 
recently been made by the Women’s Mission- 
ary Society of the Canadian Presbyterian 
Church. 

It is probably true in the early days of most 
college enterprises that it is comparatively easy 
to get funds for the main buildings but more 
dificult to get money for dormitories, site 
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development, and similar needs. The Chosen 
Christian College is no exception in this re- 
gard, and this fact was in part the occasion of 
a strike last May. The faculty have found it 
possible to offer the use of the frame building 
used for the past two and a half years for 
recitation purposes as temporary dormitory 
accommodation. 

The enrollment of students for the current 
year is very gratifying. Last year was one 
which tested the faith of these who have the 
interests of the College at heart, only fifteen 
students staying throughout the school year. 
In April last, however, the College got its 
stride once more, seventy students enrolling. 
They come from every province in Korea. In 
religious affiliation the Methodists predominate 
with 48. There is one non-Christian and one 
member of the Greek Church. © They are en- 
rolled in courses as follows: 

Literary 29 Science 12 
Bible 4 Commerce 22 
Agriculture 3 


Three were graduated in March. The total 
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number of graduates is now twenty-four and 
the Faculty is greatly pleased with the re- 
ports which have come in as to the quality of 
work done by those who have entered Mission 
institutions as teachers. 

The Southern Methodist Board sent out Mr. 
J. Earnest Fisher, A. M., last fall to be its rep- 
resentative on the faculty. He makes the 
seventh foreign member of the faculty, the 
others being Messrs. Billings and Becker of 
the Northern Methodist Mission, M. Jack of the 
Canadian Presbyterians, and E. H. Miller, 
Harry A. Rhodes and H. H. Underwood of 
the Northern Presbyterians. More foreign re- 
inforcements are expected ere long. 

With the Boards in America willing to 
provide for every reasonable material need, 
with a faculty gaining in numbers and quali- 
fications, and with an assured student body, 
the future of the College seems exceedingly 
bright. To be sure there are problems in plenty, 
but these are gradually being solved and in 
their solution the mutual interests of at least 
three races cannot help but be advanced. 


The Mission Schools at Songdo. 


By ROSCOE C. COEN. 


To visit the Mission Schools at Songdo for 
even one day is a rare treat. In so short a 
time one can but hasten from building to build- 
ing, making but superficial investigation of the 
plant and acquiring but meager knowledge of 
its workings. As one approaches the South- 
ern Methodist Mission compound he is greatly 
impressed by the beauty and spaciousness of 
the scene, an impression that is enhanced by a 
closer view and more minute inspection of the 
eighty acres of wooded hills and grass-clad 
vales ornamented by dwelling houses, school 
buildings, and a hospital, all constructed of 
light gray stone and so promiseuously located 
as to suggest that they area part of the natural 


scenery fresh from the hand of God, and yet. 


arranged soas to show a purposed design for 


comfort, convenience, and efficiency. All 
these facts I observed as I hurried along to 
the home where I was to be entertained. Here 
I found that the famous Southern hospitality 
loses nothing by being transferred to Korea. 
Immediately after lunch we started on our 
tour of inspection of the two school plants. It 
is a conservative statement to say that these 
schools rank among the best schools in Ko- 
rea for equipment, teaching force, and in the 
quality and variety of work done. Both the 
boys’ and the girls’ schools are prepared to 
give instruction from the lower grades up, 
through the Ligh School grade. The Boys’ 
School consists of a primary school building; 
a High School building with its accompanying 


dormitory made after the Korean style of | 


2 


| 
) 
: 
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architecture ; an industrial building housing 
the Textile Department; and a chapel building. 
The néw industrial building is almost finished 
now and the stone is already on the site for 
the new recitation building for the High 
School, which will be constructed next year. 
The Girls’ School (Holston Institute) con- 
sists of a High School building, also housing 
the primary work ; a Japanese style of building 
for the special school for the married women 
and widows; a beautiful new chapel building; 
and three kindergarten buildings located at as 
many different centers throughout the city. All 
the buildings in both schools are well equipped, 
and are marked by cleanliness, good sanitation, 
and beautiful grounds, all of which exert a 
most elevating influence upon the minds of 
the pupils while attending school. Rev. A. 
W. Wasson is principal of the Boys’ School 
and Miss E. Wagner is principal of the Girls’ 
School. Both of these principals are in America 
this year on furlough. In their absence, Mr. 
Thos. Carter and Miss H. Tinsley are in 
charge of the schools. Mr. Wasson is ably 
assisted by acorps of Korean and Japanese 
teachers, and Miss Wagner has, in addition 
to her Korean and Japanese assistants, two 
other young lady missionaries in charge of the 
diferent departments. It is a most interest- 
ing fact that most of the Korean teachers in 
each school are graduates of the institutions. 
The past year was a record breaker for the 
Boys’ School in attendance, with an enrollment 
of six hundred and twenty-three in all grades. 
The Girls’ School, though slightly below normal 
in the High School department, has about 
seven hundred students enrolled in all depart- 
ments, classified as follows :—one hundred in 
the High School ; two hundred and fifty in the 
Primary School; and three hundred and fifty 
in the three Kindergartens. The graduates 
of these schools can be found in almost every 
part of Korea, in almost every occupation of life. 
Most of them are making good both in charac- 


ter and in business, and are the best advertise-. 


ment the school can have. The leading doctor 
in the Mission Hospital in Songdo and the 
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pastor of one of the local churches are both 
graduates of the Boys’ School. | 

‘It is indeed a long step from the fourteen 
pupils meeting in a straw covered hut in 1906, 
when the Boys’ School was started with a Ko- 
rean Principal, Mr. T. H. Yun, up through the 
time a few years later when Mr. Wasson was 
made principal, to the present day when there 
is a beautiful and well equipped plant and more 
than six hundred students; but this progress 
only shows what may be accomplished by a 
capable and determined missionary, helped by 
the grace of God, and supported faithfully by 
the Church in the homeland. Thus we see in 
general how the schools at Songdo rank equal- 
ly with other mission schools. There are no 
special differences in the prescribed work, but 
there are some special features of the work 
of these two schools that are most worthy of 
detailed mention. Chief among these are the 
Textile Department of the Boys’ Schools and 
the Mary Helm Industrial Department of the 
Girls’ School, a school for married women and 
widows. 

The Textile department of the Boys’ School 
was a child of necessity. It was started a few 
years ago to meet the needs of worthy boys 
who must earn money to pay their way 
through the school. Naturally the department 
attracted many such students and had to be - 
enlarged from time to time to meet the in- 
creasing demands, until at present it has 
developed into a large business, selling goods 
in many parts of the world. The plan of self- 
kelp is to furnish a sufficient amount of work 
at such a rate of wage as to make it possible 
for a boy to do the complete work of the high 
school course in six years, working five hours 
each day during the first four years and doing 
nothing but study during the last two years. 
The splendid quality of the cloth has made it 
possible to sell it at such prices and in such 
amounts as to furnish help to fifty-five boys 
during the past year. As these boys work in 
five hour shifts, half of them on each shift, the 
plant runs every day continuously with a force 
of about thirty men including the paid super- 
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visors, of whom six out of eight are graduates 
of the school. Last year the profits from the 
sales amounted to Yen 4,000, all of it being 
turned back into the business. From January of 
this year almost $ 20,000’s worth of cloth has 
been sold, and there is on hand in the store 
room some $ 6,000’s worth of cloth. The one 
great ambition of Mr. Thos. Carter, who re- 
cently came to take charge of the department, 
is to make it possible to take in one hundred 
boys and furnish them opportunity for self- 
support while attendihg school. 

The present plant is equipped with nine 
power looms, a winding machine and a dyeing 
room, The machinery is propelled by a steam 
engine. Besides the power looms, there are 
also six hand looms upon which the students 
try their unskilled hands making Korean cloth. 
The beautiful new plant practically completed 
is much larger than the old one, and will be 
equipped with a winding machine on the upper 
floor and twenty power looms on the main 
floor. The power will be electrical and the 
machinery for furnishing it will probably be 
installed in the present plant. All this ma- 
chinery is of the latest improved model, and is 
either already delivered or on the way out 
from America. The winding machine is al- 
ready set up and gives a glorious hint of the 
perfection of the completed plant. This plant 
has no competitor in other missionary institu- 
tions, and is furthermore leading the van far 
in advance of any other textile factory on the 
whole of Korea. It certainly is performing a 
great work not only in training boys for life, 
but also in serving as a model for the whole 
textile industry of the country. 

The Mary Helm Industrial Department of 
the Ho!ston Institute was started some years 


ago as a separate school for married women 
and widows. Later, in 1918, it was registered 
under the new education ordinance as a part 
of the Holston Institute. As an industrial 


department it has only a three years’ course, 


with an increased proportion of industrial 
work and a corresponding decrease in literary 
subjects taught. There are many worthy wo- 
men in Korea who have either been married 
young, or have become widows between the 
ages of sixteen and thirty, and consequently 
have not the slightest opportunity for any sort 
of education. The Mary Helm school is the 
only one of its kind in the whole country to 
minister to these needy people. These wo- 
men come here (about thirty last year) and 
learn a bit of Korean, Chinese, Japanese, 
Reading and Writing, Arithmetic, Drawing, 
Singing, Physical Culture, Ethics, Embroidery, 
Flower-making, Sewing, Crocheting, Knitting, 
Washing and Ironing, Dyeing, Household Eco- 
nomy, and, of course, the Bible. After three 
years of studying and imbibing new life and 
hope they go out to do good work as leaders 
in their homes, and church, and community. 
Because of the Korean custom that forbids the 
presence and work of unmarried women in 
public, these women are especially helpful in 
church work. It is hoped that many of them 
can in some way secure further Bible training 
and become Bible women in the Church. Miss 
I. Hankins is not only a splendid organizer and 
teacher in the school, but she is also an ideal 
companion and adviser for the women. At 
present she is praying and planning for a new 
dormitory for the housing of these women, 
and I am sure from my knowledge of her 
earnestness that the building will soon be 
forthcoming. 
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The Principal Mission Schools of Seoul. 


By J. T. 


1. The John D. Wells Academy. 


The John D. Wells Academy was founded by 
Dr. Underwood in 1886 and was first started 
as‘an orphanage. Today this is the leading 
Presbyterian school for boys in Korea. Its 
aim is to offer education to the sons of Pres- 
byterian church members. The present com- 
modious building was the gift of Dr. Wells in 
1910. This school has the regular Higher 
Common School course with full government 
recognition. The industrial department is 
equipped for weaving and dyeing and the 
knitting of hose and will doubtless be of great 
benefit to the students who want to be trained 
industrially. The boys live in Korean style 
dormitories that are very satisfactory to the 
extent that the Koreans are contributing to- 
wards the erection of another in the near fu- 
ture. The plant is well equipped as a whole 
and prepared for good work. The principal, 
Rey. E. W. Koons, is a leading educator in his 
Church and has been quite successful in the 
management of the John D. Wells. A large 
play-ground and shower baths add much to 
the comfort and health of the students. Their 
graduates fill important positions in all walks 
of life. Some go on to higher institutions 
while a few have gone to America and Japan 
for study. - 

In answer to the qitestion as to what per 
centage of the boys were Christian, Mr. Koons 
stated that I might quote him as saying that 
seventy per cent of the boys bring old hymn 
books and Bibles with them when they enter 
school. The students are regular at chapel 
and attend church on Sundays. A school like 
the John D. Wells guarantees an educated 
leadership for the Church and, with the Cho- 
sen Christian College, acts as a feeder to the 
Medical College and Theological Seminary. 

The school is located on the car line near 
East gate. The plant has the appearance of 
progress being made and of an intelligent 
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anticipation by the principal of the future needs 
of the work. 


2. The Presbyterian Women’s Academy. 


Miss L. Dean and Miss M. L. Lewis are the 
foreign ladies in charge. This school is located 
on the same compound as the John D. Wells, 
and is under the same church control. The 
plant is small but very complete and in many 
ways quite unique. It offers the common 
school course, ‘Potong,’ and two years of 
special work that they say is very popular. 
Girls come here and take the two years of 
special work and go back home as teachers. 
Many of the Christian Schools are supplied 
with teachers from this Academy. As 
work was not going on I did not have the op- 
portunity of seeing the pupils but I was shown 
over the plant and found it very interesting 
and quite different from any that I have yet 
seen. 

The building isa three-story, brick structure 
that does not differ from others of its kind. 
But on going inside one sees a very happy 
compromise of the dormitory situation in Ko- 
rea. This appears to be practical and very es- 
sential to the best health of the students. The 
rooms are large and are equipped with iron 
cots and straw mattresses on which the girls 
sleep. There are two pieces of furniture to 
each room as wellas alarge mirror. Every 
room has at least one window and a transom 
over the door. On each floor there is a bath 
room with shower and several lavatories that 
are very practical and sanitary. Ample pro- 
vision is made in the basement for the girls 
to cook their own foed by the use of gas. The 
wash-room was the most unique of all. The 
semblance of a natural stream is reproduced 
under shelter. A hydrant furnishes the water. 
There are stones embedded in the cement floor 
upon which the clothes may be pounded and 
the minature stream may be damned up for 
washing or the cement tubs along the edge of 
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the well may be used. There are large ket- 
tles for boiling. It is very probable that such 
conveniences inspire habits of industry and 
cleanliness among the students. 


8. Pat Chai Haktang. 


Pai Chai isa Higher Common School for 
boys and is under the direction and support of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. Rev. D. A. 
Bunker is the missionary in charge at present. 
He took the writer over the school, thus afford- 
ing him a chance of seeing ten well filled class 
rooms, with students all in uniform that gave 
them a neat appearance. The enrollment is 
four hundred and twenty-seven and the actual 
daily attendance is from four hundred and ten 
to four hundred and twelve. This school was 
established in 1887 by Rev. H. D. Appenzeller, 
whose picture now hangs on the wall of the 
Principal’s office, along with those of Bishop 
Welch, Dr. Goucher of Baltimore and Bishop 
Harris. I am sure their faces must be an in- 
spiration to all who labor under their benign 
influences. 

In the early days of its history Pai Chai oc- 
cupied the first foreign-style house built in 
Korea. That building is now used as a chapel 
but it will soon be torn down and used in the 
construction of a building similar to the one 
the school now occupies. I learned that 
they have a program for a five years’ building 
plan and that during this time an administra. 
tion building wiil be erected that will complete 
the quadrangle. This is one of the oldest and 
best known schools in all Korea. 

About two-thirds of the students are Chris- 
tians and all attend chapel every day and near- 
ly all are Christians before they leave school. 
The graduates fill important positions as teach- 
ers, preachers and business men, while others 
go on to institutions of higher learning and to 
foreign countries for study in preparation for 
the law and medical training. 

The general impression is that there has 
been a purpose in the development of Pai Chai 
and that it has a worthy program for the fu- 
ture. Mr. Bunker radiates a spirit of good 
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cheer and fellowship among the students and 


they look upon him as their older brother. 


4. Ewha Haktang. 


Miss Appenzeller is the principal of this 
most important institution of higher learning 
for women in Korea. She is assisted by five 
other foreign teachers. This is the only school 
in all the country that offers a chance for 
women to become educationally equal with the 
men. Now the new movement is on there will 
probably be a greater demand for entrance to 
Ewha and the opportunity to teach the women 
of this land will be increasingly large indeed 
The curriculum includes courses from kinder- 
garten to college, all the work of which is 
characterized by a high standard of efficiency 
in every department. 

A report says, “In June, 1886, the first pupil 
entered our Girl’s School; in September, 1887, 
the first Korean woman was baptized by Rev. 
H. D. Appenzeller.” 

Mrs. Scranton, the mother of Dr. W. B. Scran- 
ton, was the first worker under the Women’s 
Foreign Missionary Society. Her first pupil 
was the daughter of atyphus fever patient 
who had been left to die outside of the city 
wall. Two years later the school had seven 
pupils all of whom were orphans or children 
of parents too poor to support them. In 1893 
the Bible was about the only subject taught, 
due to the difficulty of getting text books and 
the Korean custom that girls should not be 
instructed by men teachers. Four years later 
Miss Frey was appointed principal. She was 
very much perplexed as to how to take care of 
her forty-three pupils while the first building 
of what is now Ewha was in _ process of 
construction. At one time inthe history of 
this school it was perhaps well housed and 
equipped but today it is seriously hampered 
because of the lack of more class-room and 
better equipment. 

The leaders at Ewha recognize the great 
need of education for women of Korea so that 
they may be respected by their children, honor- 
ed in public by their husbands and brothers, 
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and given their proper place in society. And 
in view of the eagerness of the feminine mind 
for this enlightenment, Miss Appenzeller, 
with the rest of her associates in the work, 
feels that nothing less than the very best ought 
to be offered by their institution. It is their 
aim to make it second to none and one that 
will compare favorably with similiar institu- 
tions in America. For more than a quarter of 
a century Ewha has been sending out educat- 
ed girls who have filled coveted places among 
their less fortunate sisters. The graduates are 
greatly in demand as teachers in all the schools 
and especially as Kindergarteners. There is 
another real service that all the mission schools 
are doing in this land that should have started 
sooner, viz: to train wives for the educated 
men of Korea. This is essential to the happi- 
ness of both parties and the lack of it is a very 
evident cause of unhappiness in many cases 
where the girl never had a chance to attend 
school before or after marriage. 

The religious life of the pupils is not neglect- 
ed amid the many other duties that must have 
attention in such a large school as this. Ninety 
per cent of the dormitory students are Chris- 
tians, and sixty-two per cent of the whole 
student body are Christians while fifty-six per 
eent come from homes that are Christian. 

Of the graduates of the school sixty are 
married, thirty-four are teaching, one is at 
home, one in prison and seven have died ; col- 
lege graduates 13, college students 10, medical 
students 5, Kindergarten graduates 18, one 
studying in Japan and one in America. 

The complete course is for sixteen years 
and includes Kindergarten from one to two 
years, primary four, higher school three, normal 
kindergarten two, college preparatory four, 
and college work four. 

The principal of Ewha has a distinction that 
can never come to another in all the history of 
the land of the “Morning Calm.” She was the 
first missionary baby born in Korea. To my 
mind this is a very significant fact. One can 
not possess a better background for mission 
work than Miss Appenzeller has. Both natur- 
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ally and by acquirements she is eminently fitted 
for her most important task. She has a know- 
ledge of the ideals, ambitions and pecular traits 
of the people such as no other without her 
unusual distinction can have. 


5. Carolina Institute. 


Pai Wha, as it is called in Korean, means a 
flower planted. This school was founded by 
Mrs. J. P. Campbell of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, in October, 1898. About that 
time it was very difficult to get the people to 
accept mission work and so the first pupils of 
Pai Wha were orphans who had no one to 
care for them, and were doubtless picked up 
on the streets by Mrs. Campbell, who, being 
so anxious to help did not scorn the poorest 
and most meager chance to sow the seed of the 
Kingdom. However, this proved to be seed 
sown in good ground from which a splendid 
school for young women has grown steadily 
year by year till now the attendance is more 
than two hundred and twenty. This is one of 
the common schools, “Potong,”’ but it has high 
ideals and ambitions for its pupils just as if it 
made a great pretence to much learning and 
extended courses. The aim is to develop home 
makers and to teach music along with a good 
common school education. Miss Gray feels 
that music once learned has an uplifting and 
refining influence that will make better house- 
wives and mothers even though they never 
have an instrument for their homes. 


Thirty per cent of the girls are baptized 
Christians and the rest are practically all 
Christians before they leave school. About 
eighteen girls earna little by doing crochet 
and embroidery, which the school sells for 
them ; with this exception there is no indus- 
trial or self-help work. 


Pai Wha, though in the city, is located on 
the hill away from the smoke and dust and 
noise so there is an excellent opportunity 
afforded for study and developmeut. Though 
foreigners do not live inthe building with 
them the missionaries’ home is quite near the 
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girl’s dormitory so that the best of influence 
and care are given the girls. 


6. The Y. M. C. A. Industrial School. 


We all have come in contact with the Y. M. 
C. A. at home and felt it met a deep need 
among all classes of people there. 
sure we have never found it so indispensable 
anywhere as we have here in Korea. The 
Seoul Branch was started fourteen years ago 
and now has amost comfortable home, the 
gift of John Wanamaker. It is run largely by 
Korean young men under the direction of the 
General Secretary, Mr. Hugh Cynn, together 
with Mr. Brockman, Honorary Secretary, and 
the industrial director, Mr. G. A. Gregg. The 
purpose is to give industrial training to Korean 
young men so that they can go out as skilled 
workers and establish shops for themselves or 
become foremen in their particular line of 
work. Six trades are offered :—printing, 
cabinet-making, wicker-work, machine shop 
work, photography, soap and candle making. 
Instruction is also given in drawing and 
mathematics as the course may demand. THE 
KOREA MISSION FIELD is printed here. A 
student with less than the Common School 
education is not admitted to learn a trade. 

Each morning before beginning work the 
students and teachers gather for a short chapel 
service. Thus they put God in the beginning 
of each day. 

Graduates of the Y. M. C. A. Industrial 


But I am: 


School may be found in the automobile shops 


that are so rapidly springing up all over Ko- 
rea, as well as in furniture shops of their own 


management, or occupying the best places in — 


many other establishments because of their in- 
dustrial training. Someone has said that the 
man who could make two blades of grass grow 
where there had formerly been but one was a 
public benefactor. Surely the instruction that 
teaches a boy to earn a decent living under 
proper working eonditions morally and physi- 
cal so that he ean afford his family a chance 
to develop normal is as great a public bene- 
factor. Such a workingman as this will not 
be satisfied to see his boy squat on the ground 
and with a little crooked hoe make his living 
by weeding fields day in and day out, when it 
is within his power to make a machine that 
will not eat his food but help him to earn it 
with greater comfort. 

Thus the Y. M. C. A. directors early saw the 
most urgent need for trained workers, skilled 
in the use of tools and simple machinery, who 
would some day constitute a substantial in- 
dustrial: middle class, which has never existed 
in the history of the country, and for the lack 
of which it has suffered disaster after disaster. 
Korea must become industrially independent 
before she can raise to a position of prestige 
and honor among the nations of the earth. 
And such institutions as the Y. M. C. A. are 
going to have a large part in building the 
nation of the future. 
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The Educational Awakening of Woman. 


By Miss O. 


First, let it be understood that I do not con- 
sider the Korean woman, whom we are pleased 
to call “uneducated,” as either stupid or lazy. 
Even the most casual observer can not help 
but admire the array of fine linen and silk to 
be seen everywhere at this season; and to 
those who have “eyes to see” the beautifully 
cut, made and ironed coats of the Korean men 
are a constant delight. Also, to those of us 
who do not feel that there can be nothing fit 
to eat unless it tastes exactly like what mother 
used to make, the skill of the Korean woman 
along culinary lines is well known and ap- 
preciated. She is good at buying and selling 
and a shrewd driyer of a bargain. History 
proves her ability even in politics. Queen Min 
was a good modern example of this. All these 
things bear witness to the skill and ability of 
the women of this land. Before modern ideas 
and education reached Korea at all, the coun- 
try would have been better off if its govern- 
ment and business had been in the hands of 
the women. 

But now everything is changing and all the 
powers of mind and body, which hitherto have 
been devoted largely to manual arts, are being 
turned into the line of intellectual pursuits. 
It is not so much an educational awakening as 
an educational revolution. Truly the days are 
past when Korean girls must be hired to go to 
school. Thirty-five years ago when Mrs. M. 
F. Scranton founded the first school for girls 
in Korea (Ewha Haktang), it took board, 
clothes, books and spending money to induce 
even a few of the poorest of them to stay in 
school just a little while and be taught. Of 
what we know as “study” there was no such 
thing. Now, in most places the enrollment is 
limited only to the capacity of the buildings 
and the size of the teaching force. Scholar- 
ships that furnish clothes, books etce., area 
thing of the past. There are as many girls 
who pay all that and in addition Yen 10a 
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month for their board now, as there were who 
would furnish clothes and books five years 
ago. 

Lower schools, where only day-scholars are 
received, are even more crowded. The first 
year children who came in April should have 
been divided into two classes in almost every 
school and in many places three classes would 
have been better. Also, girls who dropped 
out of the second and third grades years ago 
are coming back to graduate. Then their par- 
ents thought that as they had learned to read 
the native script that was enough, now they 
see their mistake and are trying to rectify it. 
Formerly the ranks of lower schools were 
recruited by the teachers and older girls 
bringing in the kiddies from the streets and 
inducing their playmates to go with them to 
school. Often it was weeks before the par- 
ents knew what the child was doing. Now, 
in many cases, the parents bring the child the 
first day, make out its registration papers, 
pay the first term’s tuition and promise to 
send her regularly and on time. 

Night-schools are attracting crowds and any- 
one who does private teaching can keep busy. 
In wealthy families where they do not care to 
send the girls out to school, often a teacher 
from some public or private school will be 
given room and board if she will teach a few 
hours a day in the home. Men who formerly 
thought that primary education was enough for 
girls are sending their daughters to grammar 
school. Those who thought that grammar 
school was sufficient are yielding to the pres- 
sure of public opinion and sending them on to 
high school. Anda few have gone so far as to 
feel that for an especially bright girl college is 
not too much. 

The same spirit is be found among the wo- 
men. Every school of higher grade was be- 
sieged the past spring by these young women 
who wished to study, and for whom few of 
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our schools make any provision. . Even in pri- 
mary schools there are married women study- 
ing with seven year old children. . Women 
whose husbands are in America are the most 
anxious of these. Years ago these young 
men used to send money for board and books 
to their foreign friends in Korea and beg them 
to find their wives and try to get them to 
study. Usually the mother-in-law refused to 
allow the girl to study, but the few that were 
free to do so did not care to make the effort. 
For the new attitude of these young women 
we are all thankful. The Bible classes are 
also affected. Never before were there so 
many young women allowed to study and 
never was attendance so regular or the grade 
of work done so high. 

This last is true of all the schools. The quali- 
ty of the work being done has improved 
along with the increase in zeal for school at- 
tendance. They are not just there to be 
taught but are really beginning to think and 
study for themselves. 

What does all this mean to us? Nothing, if 
we are of those who feel that educational 


work has no ‘proper place in a mission pro- 
‘gram. Everything, if we believe that we owe 


the Christian church in Korea the best leaders 
that can be prepared, that we owe our native 
pastors real ‘“‘help-meets”, and that we owe 
the country at large Christian homes with 
educated Christian mothers in them. To me 
the sad part of it all is that we are not prepar- 
ed to meet the emergency. A policy that calls 
for a few large schools where hundreds of 
pupils are to be taught in a mass does not ap- 
peal to me as ideal. That will do for our col- 
leges, which will never be large, as our home 
lands count largeness for such institutions. 
But the common schools, (10-12 years of 
study) to meet the needs of the time, ought to 
be located in every large center, with branch- 
es (4-6 years course) in smaller places round 
about. A school system of that kind, with 
good buildings, adequate equipment, well 
trained faculties, and foreign or native over- 
sight that is really efficient, would give the 
Church of Christ a hold on this new genera- 
tion that could not be loosened. 


The Night Schools of Seoul. 


By B. P. BARNHART. 


The investigator is a detested being. This 
fact is firmly established in the minds of all 
who have either been investigated or have done 
so unto others. Such a pleasant little job it was 
investigating the night schools of Seoul, and so 
far from suspicion were we, that it only took 
from two to six trips to some of the schools 
and to these we had to give our family history 
almost since Adam. We came away from 
some of the places feeling we had been in- 
vestigated rather than having done much in- 
vestigating. So let this be established. Any- 
body, no matter who he or she is, who goes 


around tothe various schools and asks certain: 


data, such as, how many students ete. is in for 
a hard time before he gets his information: 


By one school we were told two or three 
times that it was none of our business. We 
got it in the long run but it took some man- 
noevering to get it. As they finally said they 
were afraid to give information to anyone be- 
cause they did not know how soon it would 
come back to them in the shape of their 
old friend “Trouble.” The plea which won 
over some of the hardest was that it was 
to inform the missionaries on the field where 
they could recommend young men to go in 
order to get those certain studies taught in 
that school. The figures that follow are 
just what were given and we cannot vouch for 
them excepting to say they were all given by 
someone officially connected.with each school: 
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-. These night schools can be easily divided in- 
to three classes. First those of a high grade 
type which aim to give a definite piece of 
education. The words “high grade” are used 
here in the Oriental sense just as “Champions” 
is used so promisciously as meaning a fairly 
good team. The second type of night school 
are those which aim to give a middle school 
education or an education which ranks with 
a middle school. The third type of night 
school are they which aim to teach the three 
R’s andthe A.B. C. 

- The school which stands out as the leader 
in group one is the Posung Law and Com- 
mercial School. The time for meeting is from 
6.30 P.M. to 10.30 P.M. The charge is ¥ 1.50 
per month and the school runs nine months a 
year. The student must pass an entrance 
examination and, as far as we can determine, 
the school only permits 120 students, which 
enrollment they continually have. The course 
at the present time is for three years, but there 


- is a movement on foot now to make it of the 


same high grade as the Severance School is in 
medicine. The students in this school are 
practically all men, as the appeal of the school 
is to men and not to young boys. 

The Yu Min Whoi has a book-keeping school 
of fifty students. While this school cannot be 
compared to the foregoing Law School it does 
teach a specific subject. The course only 
Jasts six months and the fees are one yen for 
entrance and 1.50 per month. The students 
range from fifteen years of age to thirty. 


_ ‘This school has one specific thing that is of in- 


terest. Allits teachers are from the various 
banks in the city. The rate of salary is not 
known. Most of the students attending this 
school are young business boys and men who 
after work use their evenings in productive 
study. 

Another book-keeping school is the +] 4 
tm. They also have an average of fifty 
students who are graduated on asix months’ 
course. Very little could be found out about 
this school. It seems, however, to have had a 
pretty hard row to hoe during the past year. © 


In the second group of schools we find very 
little difference in their quality. They are all 
of the supplemental type and do very similar 
work. Probably some of them do more credit- 
able work than others but it is probably due 
to the personality of the teaching personnel 
rather than to the grade of the school. The 
night schools in the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, the Chung Dong School, and the 
Kyung Sei school are those comprising this 
group. 

The Chung Dong School is one of the largest 
of these. They have an average attendance 
of 166 students. Just what their enroll- 
ment is we did not find out. The fees are 2 
yen for entrance and 1.50 yen per months 
They teach English, Japanese, Mathematics, 
and Physics. The course is for one year and 
each student puts in 24 hours per week in the 
class room. This school is built up entirely on 
the personnel of its teachers as the school 
building is in a very deteriorated condition. 

The Kyung Sei School has about 60 students 
in a two years’ course. Each student pays 2 
yen per month. These students are preparing 
the majority for entrance into some other 
higher school. The time of this school 
is somewhat different from the others, be- 
ing from 2.30 to9 P. M. Considering that the 
school was only started in 1919 it has done 
fairly well with its corps of 5 teachers and 60 
students. 

The Japanese Y. M. C. A. school affords 
another viewpoint. English is the only subject 
taught and of course-this is done through the 
medium of the Japanese language. Of the 60 
to 100 in actual attendance one third of the 
students are Koreans. They, for the most part, 
are young men working in Japanese firms and 
all of them have a good knowledge of Japan- 
ese. 

The Korean Y. M. C. A. night school 
teaches various subjects, English being the 
chief drawing card. Chinese Art, Bee Culture, 
and various other subjects: make up the re- 
mainder of the curriculum. The Association 
goes on the general principle that whenever 
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a qualified teacher can be obtained to teach 
any good subject which has. an appeal to the 
Korean young men, they will start a class in 
that subject. The attendance varies somewhat 
according to the seasons but the enrollment is 
about 250. The charges are practically the 
same asthe other schools, excepting that all 
students must be members of the Y. M. C. A. 
The students range in ages from 17 to 35 and 
most of them are working in some business 
establishment. 

There is also a school taught by Japanese 
teachers in the city which has failed to have 
any students since the March disturbances. 
It was a small school and being closed 
now very little could be learned about it. 

The third group of night schools aims at 
elementary education either in native or 
foreign subjects. This group is probably 
divided into two subdivisions, the first of 
which are the free night schools conducted for 
working boys and secondly those conducted 
by some institution for those attending that 
institution. The first division is represented 
by the Yu Min Who and the Working Boys 
Night School at the Korean Y. M.C. A. The 
second division is represented by the Japan- 
ese Methodist Church School and the three 
schools conducted in three of the Southern 
Methodists Churches in the city. 

The school at the Yu Min Whai has only 
30 students. They made no charge whatso- 
ever. Three classes are conducted, these be- 
ing organized each year. Chinese, Japanese 
and morals are taught. The students range in 
age from 15to 40. Apparently the teachers are 
volunteers, although this was not fully ascer- 
tained. 

The Korean Y. M. C. A. Working Boys 
School is probably the largest of all. It has 
been established for over 10 years and has 
bad an average enrollment for the past five 
years of about 300. The students range in 
age from 12 to 35 and in occupation from 
jiggy boy to water carrier and medicine seller. 
The school is free of teaching charges, as the 
teachers are all volunteers, but a fee of 20 sen 
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per month is charged to cover incidental ex- 
penses, such as chalk, paper, etc. 

The second division is composed of Church 
schools. The Japanese Methodist Church 
has conducted its night school for some 
years. They have a good group of teach- 
ers, including some missionaries who give 
of their time. The students are for the most 
part young men in the business houses who 
desire a better knowledge of English. A fee 
is charged sufficient to cover expenses. Since 
this school has been organized for several 
years one would judge that it is considered a 
success and an asset to the Church. 

The Southern Methodist Churches of Aes 
city decided to do a similar type of work 
this past winter. They have started three 
such schools, holding them in their own res- 
pective buildings. They have made two de- 
partures from the other night schools of the 
city, which the writer believes are steps in the 
proper direction. One of their schools is con- 
ducted for women and they hold schcol three 
nights a work instead of six nights a week. 
While the others schools over the city are 
holding their students to a grind of 18 to 
24 hours, these three schools are allowing 
some evenings for the development of the 
social], phyical, and religious characteristics. 
These students pay about as much as the 
other schools charge, which in most cases will 
not cover expenses. At the present time 
there are several hundred students in these 
schools and even though they run only about 
four months they promise to be very success- 
full. 

To the writer’s mind the greatest mistake in 
the Night School system is the every night 
study. Three nights a week of recitation work 
is sufficient at most. Most of those students 
who work and attend any of these schools go 
without their evening meal until they go home 
after school. Outside of this one mistake 
there is very little that could not be rectified 
without much trouble. However with the Ko- 
rean mind made up asitis that a man isn’t 
studying unless he goes to school every night in 
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the week this one mistake is going to be hard 
to change, especially in the established schools. 
Credit must be given the Southern Methodists 
churches for making such a start. Whether 
necessity caused it, or desire brought it about 
is of no value, inasmuch as one school is hold- 
ing to three nights a week and successfully. If 
all the schools would suddenly do so it would 
double the attendance of every school, per- 
mitting one group to come three nights per 
week and an entirely different group to attend 
the other three nights. 

There are two outstanding needs, more 
schools and a standardization of the various 
courses. Every church in the city should be 
conducting such schools. Every educational 
and trade school should have a night school in 
addition. It would add tremendously to the 
output and could be easily taken care of by the 
day students. One of the crying needs of the 
Korean people at large is education and this 
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opportunity should be given them. As to the 
standardization of the course taught it could 
be easily accomplished by calling the heads of 
the various schools together and frankly dis- 
cussing it. As it is now most of the teaching 
is done ina hit or miss fashion with no idea of 
a definite course. It is sometimes surprising 
how much the students learn in spite of this 
proverbial “Finnegin” style of teaching. 

In the Y. M. C. A.night school a young water 
carrier attended each night after working all 
day. For three years that man never missed 
a night and each night he walked home 3 
miles. His devotion was finally rewarded in 
graduation, but such devotion demands that 
we who have it in our power to organize, 
aid, or conduct similar schools should do so, 
for a hunger in the heart of a people such as 
the above instance portrays should not be 
left unsatisfied. 


A Korean Rip Van Winkle. 


Here is a tale that the ambitious ethnologist 
might use to prove that the Korean is own 
brother to the good old Dutch of New York, 
and the man who gibes at chess can use it for 
a text. 

Pak-suni, the wood-chopper, knocked the 
ashes out of his pipe, stood up and stretched, 
pulled his waist-cord tight and deftly knotted 
it. It was high time he was off to get that 
load of brushwood or his Xantippe of a wife 
was like to clout him over the head witha 
pagaji. ’Tis ever thus, he thinks, the man and 
master has to slave while lazy women-folk 
stand about the neighborhood well and gossip. 

Reaching backwards with prehensile toe he 
secures his straw sandal and, shouldering his 
jigi, saunters up the hill path humming that 
old strain, 

“With shoe on foot and staff in hand, 
I’m starting out to view the land. 

By mountain, river, glen, 

A thousand lz will seem but ten.” 


As he ascends the low scrub growth thick- 
ens, till he enters a groves of pines every one 
of which is sacred, because of that round 
mound over yonder with a flat stone table 
in front, and a semicircular bank behind, and 
half embracing it. To cut down one of those 
trees would be like cutting off one of the 
spines in the back of the great dragon that 
fills the supernatural foreground of the Ko- 
rean’s mental view. So he trudged on over 
the hill till he reached a secluded dell where 
no one could hear the ring of his ax. He had 
laid down his axe and deposited his 77g? on the 
ground and was in the act of tightening his 
loin string again, preparatory to work, when, 
in the distance he spied two,old men seated on 
the ground, beneath a great neut-ti tree, play- 
ing chess. This was a curious place to be 
playing chess; he must go and see what it all 
meant. He approached the players with a 
deprecatory cough by way of salutation, but 
as they did not look up or seem to be cogni- 
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zant of his presence, he sat down with his 
hands about his knees to watch the progress 
of the game. It had reached a very critical 
point and he did not wonder that the players 
studied long and carefully before putting finger 
to piece. 

The bright sun was shining down through 
the leaves, and the wind was making a soothing 
murmur, and it was not very long before Pak- 
suni’s head tipped forward on his breast and 
he fell into a deep sleep. How long he slept 
he did not ‘know when one of the players, 
throwing forward a knight, said in a voice like 
that of a great bell,— 

“Chang.” 

. Pak-suni woke witha starf. He saw that 
the game had made some progress, and one 
of the contestants had indeed put the other’s 
king in check. He watched afew moments 
longer, and then dozed off again. Four times 
he was aroused by the challenging “Chang’”’ of 
the players, but at last he slept so soundly 
that the game went on to the end without his 
waking. 

When at last he opend his eyes and looked 
about he felt cold and stiff and the sun was set- 
ting. He looked at his clothes and wondered 
whether those chess-players were not, after all, 
only a pair of rascals who had bewitched him 
long enough to steal his good clothes and 
leave these rags in their place. 

He got up with difficulty and tottered to the 
place where he had left his axe and jigi. Of 
the latter nothing remained, but on the ground 
he found an old rusty axe-head without a 
handle. 

_ Muttering imprecations against the two old 
impostors, and trembling at thought of what 
his wife would say, he made his way home- 
ward. As he entered the once familiar street 
he seemed to be at a loss to find his_ bearings. 
Surely that house by the bridge had not 
been newly thatched ina single day. The 
dog, which turned tail, skulked through a hole 
in the wall and then yapped back at him, was 
not the right dog for that hole. A knot of 
neighbors was gathered about the door.of the 
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village hostelry, but none of them seemed 
familiar. They turned and looked at him 
curiously. cette: 

“Whom are you looking for, old gentleman?”’ 
asked one, taking his pipe from between his 
teeth. 

“P’m looking for—for—” and he named one 
of his neighbors. : 
- “He’s been dead these fifteen years. His 
son lives here, but he has gone up to Seoul 
with a load of bean-cakes.” 

The bewildered man looked about the group 
of strange face and then asked: 

“Do any of you know Pak-suni, the wood 
chopper?” 

“Hush!” said one, “don’t say that name so 
loud,” and lowering his voice to a whisper, 
“When I was a boy my mother told me that 
he went out one day to gather wood and 
never came back. We believe that he tried to 
cut down one of the pines up there by the 
grave and the devils got after him and carried 
him away.” 

“T’m Pak-suni.” 

As if they had heard a word from the grave 
they leaped back and ran every way, tumbling 
over and fighting for the first place. The air 
was full of wooden shoes and curses. Old 
Pak-suni, for he was no longer young, burst 
out laughing at the ludicrous sight, which only 
intensified the horror for the fugitives. Ina 
trice the street was cleared and the forlorn old 
man stood there alone. But presently down 
the muddy street came an old toothless wo- 
man carrying a bundle of washing on her 
head. As she passed the old man said, “Can 
you tell me where I can find Pak-suni’s wife? 
She’s my—ahem—niece.” The woman turned 
and stared. 

“Ym not your niece, what do you mean?” He 
stepped forward so that she could see him 
clearly. 

“Dont you know me? I’m Pak-suni.” The 
aged crone let fall the bundle of clothes and, 
springing forward, seized her long neglectful 
lord by the remnant of his once luxuriant top- 
knot and hauled him down the street, demand- 
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ing with each step why he had run away and 
left her to slave all these years. 

He enjoyed this. Here at least was one 
thing that had not changed, among all the 
changes. He feared that he had been tran- 
sported to some other world, but this brought 
his feet down flat upon the earth. His neigh- 
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bors lay awake that night, listening with bated 
breath while she plied him alternately with 
her tongue and with a clothes paddle. 

From that time on let those who will believe 
that life went smoothly for this Korean Rip 
Van Winkle.—Korea Review. 


Tent Meetings in South Chulla. 


By R. T. Coir. 


While I was home on furlough in 1914 the 
matter of a large tent in which we could hold 
meetings among the unevangelized masses 
was much on my heart and, in answer to pray- 
er, an old boyhood friend, with no mention 
of the matter on my part, was led to give mea 
special gift for evangelistic work which was 
used in this way, and another college mate, 
also unsolicited, sent me a check which com- 
pleted the sum necessary to purchase a tent 
20 x 80 which I bought and shipped, and which 
we used for several summers and springs in 
the work in South Chulla. The tent in itself 
attracted large numbers and, witha goodly 
number under cover, we could hold meetings 
when it was too cool to meet out of doors. 

However, we found by experimenting, that 
the crowd would gather about as easily by 
using the Korean “chaz cels’’ or the canopy 
used by them for weddings. These are to be 
found in every district and can be rented fora 
small sum, and are easily setup. We rent 
the straw mats used for drying wheat and 
rice, which abound in every village. Witha 
few foreign lanterns and occasionally an acety- 
lene light, our outfit is completed. 

We have found, after several years of ex- 
perience, that it is best to hold these tent 
meetings in centers close to some church or 
group of Christians who will agree to care for 
such a group as may be started, and we con- 
centrate in our efforts, touching first those 
points where some interest has been shewn 
and where a nucleus of a group is found. 
There are many points which seem strategic, 


but are, as yet, too farfrom a local church 
for constant supervision, and if work is done 
in such points and not followed up by con- 
stant oversight, it is apt to be harder the next 
time meetings are held there. 

It is a good plan to strike while the iron is 
hot and continue to strike. Sheet lightning, 
or the broader proclamation of the Evangel 
has its place, but it is the lightning stroke 
that has the effect of cleaving asunder, and it 
is this concentrated kind of work we must 
have tosunder people from the old customs 
and superstitions. 

We have always found a courteous hearing 
in the three to four nights in which we preach, 
but this year we find an unusual eagerness to 
hear the message, and already several groups 
have sprung up as a result of such tent meet- 
ings. 

In regard to the workers, we use our regu- 
lar helpers, colporteurs, Bible women and 
native ordained preachers and elders, with 
volunteer help from neighbouring groups. 
Bands of some four to five men with two to 
three women can do effective work, visiting 
from house to house during the day, giving 
personal invitations and doing personal work 
with the interested. One or more of these 
remain a few days where a group is organized 
to confer with them as to a place to meet, sell 
them hymn books and Bibles and teach them 
the rudiments of belief and worship. Every 
Sunday afterwards some one of the Christians 
is responsible for visiting and leading the 
group. 
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This year we have entered a definite amount 
in the budget of each church for this “Home 
Mission” work within the bounds of our own 
territory, so that at least half the expenses of 
such meetings will be borne by. the native 
Christians, as well as the contribution of vo- 
lunteer workers who agree to go at their own 
expense so many days a year and preach 
among the heathen. 

We are satisfied that a well planned cam- 
paign in each Station territory and in each 
Presbytery would yield large returns. The 
burden of the work must be thrown on the 
native Church and they must take the respon- 
sibility, if the work is to be done in an effect- 
ive manner. 

In this connection let me give our experi- 
ence with paid, native, unordained evangelists. 
Theoretically they should do excellent and 
much needed work in giving their whole time to 
work among the unevangelized, and organize 
many groups, but the Korean Christian work- 
er as yet is not constructive enough to initiate 
work or strike out along new lines. He eith- 
er scatters his efforts to no seeming good, or 
loafs on his job. Hence we have made each of 
our helpers a combined helper and evangelist, 
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giving each a smaller number of churches to 
oversee and lead on Wednesdays and Sundays, 
and requiring them to spend at least a third 
of their time among the unevangelized within 
the bounds of their own fields. Adjacent 
workers can help each other, going two by two 
in turn. Weare endeavouring to give them 
travelling expenses while engaged in this 
work, in addition to their regular salary, so 
that there will be no temptation, from the 
financial point, to stay at home.. Many an 
earnest worker is kept from doing this exten- 
sion work by lack of funds to pay his expenses, 
and others by having too large a territory to. 
cover, so that the churches are not fed as 
they should be and thus do not grow, and 
no new groups spring up because of lack of 
constant intensive work. 

There is no doubt that Now is the time of 
opportunity and we have the ear of the mass- 
es as we have not had in the last ten years. If 
we rally our forces and prayerfully plan the 
extension work, and then follow out our plans, 
God will wonderfully bless our efforts to the 
salvation of thousands. May we not fail in 
this hour to come to the help of the Lord 
against the mighty. 


Country Life in Korea. 


By MISS MARGUERITE G. ENGLISH. 


I could write reams about my three nights 
in a Korean home, the regular mud-hut and 
straw-roof variety. I almost want a home 
just like it. What fun it would be to live the 
simple life in three rooms and a kitchen, with 
paper doors and windows and only one pane 
of glass in the whole house; that one about 
8” x 8” in the front door to be used as a peek- 
hole. 

It. was about threee o’clock one Friday 
afternoon that Miss Butts, who is an evan- 
gelistic missionary, and I started to walk 
twenty-five li to the little village of Chang 
Chon. Our cart-load of bedding and baggage 


had gone on ahead of us in the morning. We 
expected to take one ricksha along with us, 
so that we could take turns riding and walk- 
ing. Our expectations in that line soon vanish- 
ed when we found that not a ricksha could be 
had for less than four yen. We were starting 
forth on a marriage holiday and so the prices 
had gone up, because rickshas were in great. 
demand. ; 
When we reached the Tai Dong river, we 
crossed it ina ferry-boat which lay just outside 
the East Gate of the city of Pyeng Yang.. Two 
oxen on this flat-bottomed boat took up the 
greater part of the room, so we had to sit on 
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the outside edge. On reaching the other side 
we made a few inquiries as to direction and 
then proceeded. Along the way we saw some 
marriage processions, the bride in her red 
box-like chair, carried by coolies with women 
following on foot, who bore on their heads the 
bridal gifts of different shaped brass vessels. 

The thermometer was somewhere near freez- 
ing and we enjoyed the walk in the brisk, cool 
air. It was after dark before we reached our 
destination, but full moonlight. We lost our 
way towards the end of our journey, and went 
five lt out of our way. Then we met a kind- 
hearted Korean in the next village we came 
to, who put us on the right track and guided 
us through the rice fields until we found 
Chang Chon, the village we were looking for. 
The women of this village had gone out on the 
other road to meet us, and so we missed many 
of our welcomes, but the ones we did receive 
were just as hearty. 

The school-teacher took us into her home 
to live. She gave us two of her rooms. The 
walls were papered white. The ceiling was 
covered with orange paper on which were 
dark blue conventional wheels both large and 
small. The floor was covered with the usual 
straw mats. We used one of these rooms for 
our oil-stove and camping outfit. In the other 
we set up our itinerating cots, and made our 
beds, after unpacking the bed-clothes and soft 
padded mattress. Then we felt quite at home. 

The next morning we had many callers 
peeping in our front and side doors. They 
were mostly children. At one time there 
were so many I feared for the walls of the 
house, they were crowding so. Then I 
thought it best to sit in the doorway with my 
knitting, so as to keep the crowd back. We 
foreigners are certainly a curiosity. 

At ten o’clock morning prayers were held 
in the church and were led by Miss Butts. I 
wish you could have heard and seen the child- 
ren sing, just as if their little lives depended 
upon it. I just didn’t see how some of those 
voices ever kept from breaking. All the 
classes were wel] attended and unbounded 


enthusiasm, joy of the Holy Spirit and zeal 
radiated from the people of that village. 

After prayers were over, Miss Butts had a 
class on James in the pastor’s home. Her 
two Bible women had classes on Mark and 
David in the church. 

In the afternoon the teachers changed their 
classes and taught different subjects. Ro- 
mans, Luke and Bible Catechism were the 
subjects for the afternoon classes. In the 
morning I listened to Wonsi’s class on Mark, 
and in the afternoon to Nosi’s class on the 
Bible Catechism. When I started to sit in the 
back of Nosi’s class, the children suddenly all 
faced around and flew towards me. Miss 
Butts said that she could see who was the 
teacher. 

At noon I took a picture of the children in 
front of the church and another down by their 
famous spring. After the classes were over 
we went preaching from house to house. In 
the evening we sang Korean hymns in the 
school-teacher’s room. 

On Sunday I attended all the church ser- 
vices and went out to supper in another vil- 
lage. We preached in that village too. Once 
in a courtyard to ason and his father-in-law 
and to the wife with a baby on her back. The 
son had been cutting fodder in a small shed 
made of corn-stalks. The father-in-law fed 
the big knife which the son wielded with his 
foot. Only the mother-in-law believed in this 
house, so I prayed for these three new con- 
versions while the others were preaching. 

The next house we visited had a sick child 
inside, so we didn’t go in, as the mother pre- 
ferred to come out and talk tous. She was 
one of those backsliders who need help in 
laying aside the cares of this world for the 
treasures of the next. She had a weak face 
and a cynical smile which was pitiful to look 
upon. We gazed with sorrow upon the sign 
over the door of a return to Buddhist worship 
where a band of fringed white paper was flut- 
tering in the breeze to keep off evil spirits. 

After leaving there we went to another 
house for supper. We partook of Korean 
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food from small Korean tables borrowed most 
likely from the neighbors, Here the father 
was a Christian but not the-mother. The 
father ate his supper in an adjoining room 
with a bar between when we ate ours. He 
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even conversed with us from his separate 
room of state. We walked back to the even- 
ing church service by moonlight and watched. 
the fading colors of a glorious sunset. 


The Circulation of Christian Literature. 


By C. A. CLARK. 


I know that it is unnecessary to call the 
attention of our missionary readers to the 
desirability of getting Christian literature into 
the hands of our people. We all know that it 
is absolutely essential to the permanence of 
our work. We have all been proud of the 
fact that our Korean Church has been so 
largely a Church founded on the simple text 
of the Book. We have co-operated with all 
our hearts with the Bible Society in their dis- 
tribution of the Scriptures until of late the 
volume of their sales grew to over a million in 
one year. 

We all of us believe thoroughly in the need 
of books for our people. In the first begin- 
nings of evangelizing work, the human touch, 
the personal element, is usually the most vital 
thing, but when it comes to the long course of 
training our people in the nurture and admon- 
ition of the Lord, it is impossible to depend 
on having a teacher by the side of every per- 
son to teach them the truth. Not only that, 
even in the evangelizing work, when such a 
little handful of workers as we are is trying to 
reach 17 millions of people, it is absolutely an 
impossible task unless we can “speak a good 
word for Jesus.Christ,” and then leave a 
printed message to complete our work. 


' The foreign missionary or Korean pastor ’ 


who is not getting new books and reading and 
studying them will inevitably dry up in his in- 
tellectual life, and almost inevitably in his 
spiritual life also, and so will the ordinary 
Christian in the churches. 

For the past two or three years our whole 
missionary body has been greatly exercised 


over the matter of producing more literature. 
It is a shame that we have waited so long before 
taking it up seriously. That need seems to be 
in the way of being solved before long. How- 
ever many books we produce, they will be of 
little use unless we can get them down to the 
ultimate consumer and also see that they are 
read. My subject is concerned with this latter 
problem. “How can we best circulate Chris- 
tian literature?” 

In some Mission fields they have answered 
that question by printing carloads of books 
and distributing them free to the people. 
There are arguments that could be made in 
favor of this plan, but the arguments against 
it far outweigh those in favor. Why people 
should be so misguided we do not know, but 
it is a psychological fact that a thing we can 
get for nothing no one wants, and books given 
away free are seldom read. 

Aside from this plan, there are three ways 
by which books may be gotten to the people 
—bookrooms, advertising and colportage. 

1. As to the matter of bookrooms, I think 
that we have been very unwise in the past. 
Christian bookrooms in America or anywhere 
else are usually not very profitable concerns. 
Many of us have found that out to our sorrow 
here. Granting that that be true, should we 
then cease to conduct them? Certainly people 
in America do not think so, and, if they did, 
we should all of us find it very difficult to get 
the books which we use and need so much all 
the time in our own work. Most of the Christian 
bookrooms in America either are subsidized, 
or are self- “supporting because they run, luera- 
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tive sidelines. I believe that we should have 
recognized this long ago and have proceeded 
actively to put our station bookrooms, at least, 
on a basis by which they could grow. Mr. 
Chung Ik No’s bookroom in Pyeng Yang is a 
thing that we all rejoice in, but bright as 
Chung is and a good business man, I do not be- 
lieve that it could have begun to be what it is 
except that Dr Moffett stood by it so well in 
the early years, when it was getting started. 
That bookroom has done a magnificent work 
for North Korea and it would be a glorious 
thing if we had one like it in every station in 
the land. . 

There are at present 18 Christian book- 
rooms in all Korea. These can doa work in 
book distribution that no other agency can ac- 
complish; first, because they can have on hand 
a sufficient stock of books to make it interest- 
ing for people to go in for a “sightsee.” They 
usually have display space enough to show 
their books in an attractive manner. There 
are usually other people in a bookstore when 
a person goes in and the psychological effect 
of seeing others buying books is to make one 
want to buy. Then again in the quiet of a 
bookstore a person has an opportunity of ex- 
amining the books he is interested in and 
selecting what he wants. And lastly, if the 
bookman is a real salesman he can create a 
desire to buy when on entering the sightseer 
had no idea of buying. 

Incidentally I think that it would be a good 
use of money if the Christian Literature Society 
would call in all of the bookstore men once a 
year at its own expense and give lessons in 
salesmanship. 

2. The second agency is advertising, and as 
yet it has hardly been touched in Korea. The 
Christian Literature Society sends out circulars 
occasionally, and it has its advertisements in the 
“Christian Messenger,’ but they are generally 
long lists of books and prices often in micro- 
scopic print. People in America do not buy 
books from lists like that unless they are 
deliberately seeking for a given known book. 
We havea Presbyterian Publication Fund that 
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prints books and then we let them be buried 
in warehouses and bookstores and never let 
people know that they exist. This also is ill- 
judged, and I wish that the Committee in 
charge of that Fund might work out some 
plan by which a part at least of the interest 
on their funds would be used to advertise their 
books. 

Many of you have noticed that the “The- 
ological Review” has been specializing in this 
sort of work. During the last year we have 
had in about 30 full page advertisements 
featuring single books. I am not drumming 
up trade for the Review in saying this. ! 
thoroughly believe in advertising and book 
reviews for the selling of books, and because 
I believe in it the Review has been pushing it. 
There ought to be similar ads. in the “Chris- 
tian Messenger” and other publications of the 
Church. In addition to this I think it would 
richly pay if once every quarter, in every 
station, a circular were gotten out in the form 
of a letter calling the attention of the people 
in the churches to from one to four recent 
books and giving a little book review of them 
and telling where they can be gotten. Such 
a letter sent by the pastors direct to the 
churches would count far more than one sent 
by the C. L. S. or any other bookseller. 

3, The last and by far the best agency for 
getting the books to the ultimate consumer is 
colportage. 

From the beginning of the work in Korea 
our workers have done colportage work with 
the C. L. S. books, but as far as my experience 
has gone it has been a disappointment and a 
worry. Ordinary church workers can carry 
only afew books and still fewer kinds. This | 
gives a very small selection, and people are 
not stimulated to buy. Then with handling 
the books get soiled in a short time and can- 
not be sold at any price or returned to the 
Society. Then again, even though the book is 
not soiled, if, after it has been taken out of 
stock, a later edition is printed, the book can- 
not be returned. In one way or another there 
is a continual piling up of dead stock for which, 
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someone has to assume a loss. The chureh 
worker’s salary is too small to allow him to 
bear this loss, and the Society cannot do so, as 
yet, so that it becomes a personal matter with 
the missionary. One worker’s loss in dead stock 
a man might pay and charge to his evangelistic 
deficit or his tenth, but when some of us have 
from five to twenty men who ought to carry 
and sell books, the aggregate of these losses 
means bankruptcy. Some people have said 
that the C. L. S. gives a 20% or 25% discount 
on its books and the loss should be taken out 
of that, but, if so, who is to pay the worker 
for his handling of the books? The 25% that 
he gets is little enough to pay for that sort of 
work, and it cannot come out of that. 

Again, we have the old blight.of Korea’s cre- 
dit system. Who ever heard of anyone 
in Korea paying cash for a book when he can 
just as well take iton credit? The helper or 
colporteur on a circuit is coming around every 
month or so. Why should he keep hectoring 
people for money for books sold? That is 
the ordinary line of reasoning. The result 
is that the average circuit worker, if he 
carries books, will seldom sell enough books 
to even get back his full principal, let alone 
the 25% presumptive profit on the books. 
Every year we sell several thousands of 
the sheet calendars among the churches. 
They are simply invaluable in the work and 
we must have them, but I think that you will 
find, if you inquire, that about half or more 
of them are paid for by the colporteurs. They 
distribute them at a church service and every 
body wants one, must have one. A few 
people have their pennies there. The rest 
get credit, and that ends the matter. The 
average man who is fit to be a colporteur 
or helper or pastor is not going to go around 
time after time begging for the pennies that 
the calendar cost. He simply writes off the 
loss and lets it go that. 

These three things then—inability to carry 
any considerable stock, continual loss by stock 
getting soiled, and the system of credit—make 
it almost impossible for us to hope to get the 
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books out to the people through colportage 
carried on by the ordinary workers of the 
church. What then should be done? Should: 
we quit trying colportage? Not for one 
moment, in my opinion. We should simply 
change our method. We should tackle this 
job in earnest, and not let it be a small add- 
endum to the work of an already overworked 
helper or Bible Society colporteur. It is a 
great work and we should realize it and make 
adequate provision for it. i 

The only practical plan in my opinion is to 
set up and train as colporteurs men who will 
do this job and this alone, and who will be 
backed morally and practically by every other 
church worker in what they do. They should 
be practical evangelists able to conduct night 
meetings to edification. The best of our pas- 
tors are none too big for the job; they should 
know the books they handle and be real sales- 
men. Ido not think that we need nearly as 
many colporteurs for tract work as we have 
used for Bible work. There is not nearly so 
great a demand for the books yet. I think that 
one manin each province with a small push- 
cart or, out in the mountains, a donkey, for 
his load, can easily cover the field if he is 
properly assisted by all of our other church 
workers. This is not a theory only. I under- 
stand that many trips with a cartload of books 
have been made in Pyeng Yang territory, and 
with great success. Down in Kyungkeui, for 
many years I advocated it, and about two 
years ago, perhaps to prove that I was wrong, 
Mr. Bonwick suggested a trial of three months, 
and asked that the donkey man be sent first 
out among my churches. 

When the dates were arranged, I sent to 
each of my circuit helpers or pastors, and ex- 
plained to them what I wanted them to do. 
In each circuit, when the colporteur arrived, 
the helper met him and went with him from 
church to church, spending a day in each 
place. During the day, they took a few books 
and went calling upon the Christians, telling 
them that there was going to be a special 
prayer-meeting at the church at night. They 
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sold a few books inthe daytime. At night, 
the colporteur led a short but rousing prayer- 
Meeting, and then the pastor took the floor 
and explained about the books and urged the 
people to buy. The books were spread out on 
the floor of the church and as the people look- 
ed them over the helper called attention to 
special ones that were particularly good. 

It was the greatest feast that some of my 
people have ever had. They see great num- 


bers of books of course at the bookstores when 


they come up to the big classes, but they us- 
ually have only about enough money with 
them on those trips to get them back home 
again, so they buy few books. Here they had 
right in their home church a whole horseload 
of books of fifty different kinds, and everyone 
was buying. Everyone paid cash as a matter 
of course. No one knew when the colporteur 
would return again as he had a whole province 
to cover. He was forbidden by the Society to 
give credit or cut prices to anyone and had a 
certificate to proveit. A successor of this 
first man who broke this rule was discharged 
at once, as he deserved to be. Those who did 
not have cash, at least could feed the colpor- 
teur and the donkey for a day and take that 
much out in trade. I have no big churches in 
my field, and yet among only twenty or so of 
my churches, the donkey man sold nearly ¥50 
worth of books in one month. 

It is true that he was not fully self-support- 
ing, for 25%2 of ¥50 is only twelve, but after 
all we are not here to make money on things 
like this and if we wait till we can make 
religious book publishing a profitable business, 
we shall probably have to wait a long time. 
Though we did not make it a self-supporting 
proposition, we sold more books to my people 


in a month than they had bought in five or 


perhaps ten years, and, what is more, we 
created a taste for books so that less than six 
months after, people all over my field were 
beginning to ask when the colporteur was 
coming again as they wanted to buy this time 
without urging. 

Let me go on with this history a bit, how- 
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ever. From my territory the man crossed 
over into that of several other men, some of 
our own Mission and some of the Methodists. 
The men in charge of those fields in some 
cases sent no notice to their helpers. In the 
M. E. territory, the people had no enthusiasm 
for the first colporteur as he was a Presbyter- 
ian. Later when we put ona M. E. colpor- 
teur, I have heard that in some fields he did 
not take. It was not simply because he was 
aM. E. but because, coming without creden- 
tials and the enthusiastic support of the work- 
ers in the field, the Christians did not see fit 
to back up his work atall. It was not soin 
my field. When this M. E. brother went into 
our Central circuit, I went with him, and we 
started on a Circuit Chaychikhoi meeting day. 
It was Sunday and we could not sell books 
that day, but I gave him the heartiest endorse- 
ment that I knew how to give, told the people 
that he was our man, and that I hoped that 
they would buy him out. The next day we 
parted but I advertised him at every place that 
I went. He sold a lot of books in three 
churches of that circuit and then got the in- 
fluenza and had to return to Seoul. For 
several months after that, the people of that 
circuit kept asking me why he did not come as 
they wanted to buy some books from him. 
This was the second man in that circuit and 
the first man had taught them to buy. 

The first man in the two months in my cir- 
cuits sold enough books so that he was happy, 
but because he was not backed up else- 
where, his sales dwindled, and he came to me 
one day from a trip and said that he was going 
to resign because in the district where he had 
been the people of the churches would not 
even put themselves out to find a place for 
him and the donkey to stay, even though he 
paid for it, and they would not let him open 
his pack even fora ‘‘sightsee.” He even had 
to sell a few hymnbooks with notes at half 
price to get road-money enough to get home. 

We tried the plan then in all of Kyung Keui 
and a part of Choong Chung, and in every 
circuit where the resident workers backed the 
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colporteur up he had big sales. I believe that 
we have in this an ideal, practical plan for 
getting our books out especially to the ulti- 
mate consumer. Such a man can carry 
enough stock to make it worth while for 
people to look at it. There are no books to 
get soiled and dead, for while others are buy- 
‘ing new clean books, any good salesman can 
sell slightly soiled goods for a slight discount. 
There is no credit asked or given. The circuit 
workers who used to almost hesitate about 


selling books, because under the credit system 
they would have to pay for all books that were 
missing, now could urge them with all their 
power to buy. The people who never used to 
see the books, except perhaps at classes when 
they had no money to buy, were able to get 
the books that they needed, and perhaps even 
pay for them with grain when they had nothing 
else. An appetite for books has been created 


so that some people even plan to buy when 


they come to Seoul. 


Notes and Personals. 


We regret to announce the death of Lloyd, 
the son of the Rev. and Mrs. W. B. Hunt, 
Chairyung, of dysentery, in Severance Hospital 
-on June 24, 


Dr. K. MeMillan, Ham Heung, reports that 
she is short one bale of blankets, and over one 
case of layettes and one bale of non-absorbent 
cotton, in the shipment of Red Cross supplies 
received. If any hospital is over or short on 
its allotment as above kindly write either Dr. 
McMillan or Mr. Owens at Severance Hospital 
so that matters may be righted. 


The many friends of the Hon. T. H. Yun will 
be glad to know that his daughter Helen Hardie 
Yun is making fine progress in her studies 


at Millersburg College, Millersburg, Ky., from 
which she will be graduated next.year. She 
received the highest grade made in the English 
Department this year, and won the College 
prize for the best all round scholarship. She 
is a daughter to be proud of even in the dis- 
tinguished family to which she belongs. 


We understand that Rev. and Mrs. F. S. 
Curtis of Shimonoseki have left for furlough 
in the U.S. A.so that friends passing through 
to Japan will not be able to avail themselves 
of their kind hospitality for the next year or 
so. 


WANTED to buy a good second-hand bicycle. Com- 


municate with “‘Itinerator,”’ c/o K. F. M. Publishing 
Office. 


Sweetest of All 
Sabbath Sounds 


<< For: fifty years “BLYMYER” Bells have been sold throughout the world and 
thousands of them are in use.. They are being used in Mission Churches and Schools 
~ everywhere, Bo because of their excellent qualities _as regards tone, volume of sound, 
carrying power and durability, they are recognized as the best Bells to be had. 


“BLYMYER” Bells ar2.made of a special composition used only by ourselves, 


a Se : They are made in sizes to suit any purpose, from 18 inches [jf | 
| == \ | diameter up to.54 inches.. We show herewith three of the jf . 
: a > | most popular styles of mountings for Missions. “BLYMYER” > |] 
a yf \ Bells are all carefully tested, and the purchaser ‘can always |} 
* at , =) be assured of the best possible value for his money. aif 
ey : ; 4 Write for Special Price ff 8 | 
i is se | on the “BLYMYER” Bells fang! oe 
oe: Ns ag to Micsions. | VS 
‘ i ; cs A sine ' ( % i ‘ ay v an ae i voAR 
| The Cincinnati Bell Foundry Go... | 
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Customs Broker and Forwarding Agent 
' Chemulpo . : . = 


4 \ 


tindertaka: the handling of goods going either in or out of the m 
ni 
port of Chemulpo. Lowest rates for services rendered. ‘Correspon- . = 


dence in English. Telegrams “Wong, Chemulpo.” 


pO CF = OS 
For the past seventeen years Mr. Wong has been in charge of ‘ae 
the Customs Broking department of E.D. Stewart and Co. and is — 


{ 
thoroughly familiar with the requirements of missionaries. 
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“Boll Brand’ Coffee “Bet Brand” Paras Soi 


oasted fresh every wee eae ._ a 
Roasted fresh y k a Pu EL BRAND. SOAP a 


This Blended Coffee is our B 
own speciality and is mix- ‘ 
ed with the greatest care This is pease especially ‘for. us seek: 
with a view to securing ingredients of the highest quality, it contains 
\ the finest flavor. We no harmful chemicals or fillers and will not~ 
) guarantee to use no Chi- jnjure fabrics, hands or woodwork. Equally |} 
cory but only pure and yseful in hot or cold water. “Bell Brand” 
genuine coffee beans in Laundry Soap leaves the clothes sweet and 
a. this blend. clean; a trial will prove its merits. . Prices on 
¥ 1.00 per lb. application. 
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Prunes 50,60 50 lbs. in tin ' Rolled Oats 2 Ibs. tins 2 
» 60;70 50 Ibs. in box eA PO aes : Leg 
' Silverwood Butter 2 lbs. Oatmeal, steel cut 5 lbs 
Carnation Milk ' Lemon, Peels A 
Richmond Cream Orange ,, ° A 
Raisins, Seeded. Men’s and Women’s Rubber Shoes — 
: ne Muscate. ‘‘Sterno’’ Kettle Outfit — ee 
a Sultana. Heat. é 
Currants. Waterman Pens. Sty vag 
Cube Sugar (American) ‘Lemos’ Lemon Squash - 4 ‘ vale 
Cable address oe s. H ral C 
“*Ho, Seoul’’ & 0 an ompany., 
_ Tel. No. 827. 
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Seoul, Korea. 


